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but a Frenchman, ALFRED BINET. Binet disagreed with those
who sought to measure general ability by testing speed of re-
action, rote memory, sensory acuity, or muscular movements.
Intelligence can be estimated, said Binet, only by tests of higher
faculties like reasoning, comprehension, judgment, adaptability,
persistence, and self-criticism.
In 1904 Binet, appointed to a national educators' committee
to investigate retardation in French schools, put his ideas into
concrete form. Collaborating with Theophile Simon, he pub-
lished the first intelligence test. In it are thirty items arranged
in order of increasing difficulty. Among them are: following a
moving object with the eyes, recognizing food and simple objects
in a picture, comparing two lines of different lengths, repeating
spoken sentences, memorizing things in a picture, finding rhymes
for a given word, completing sentences, defining abstract terms.
Binet tried out these tests on children, and in 1908 published
a revised scale which divided the tests into age groups from 3 to
n years. At some age levels only three questions were asked; at
others, 5 or 6. For example:
Age    3:   Point to nose, eyes, mouth.
Age    5:   Copy square; count four coins.
Age    7:   Tell what is missing in unfinished picture.
Age  10:   Repeat months of year.
Age  13:   State differences between pairs of abstract terms.
With this scale Binet introduced the concept of mental age.
A child who passed all or all but one of the tests for, say, age 7
was given a basal mental age of 7. If he passed five or six tests
at higher age levels he was credited with another year of mental
age.
In 1911, shortly before he died, Binet published a second re-
vision of his scale. It omitted certain test items previously in-
cluded, added others, and brought the scale up to the adult level,
In this edition Binet included five tests for each age, except the